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Tygers and wolves fiiall in the ocean breed. 

The whale and dolphin fatten on the mead, 

And every element exchange its kind.. 

When thriving hohefty in courts we find. Granville . 

f A'TUOUS. adjf {fatums, Latin.] 
i. Stupid; foolifh ; feeble of mind. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatuous extravagants, while yet 
ourfeives have a confiderable dole of what makes them fo. Gian. 
£, Impotent; without force; illufory; alluding to an ignis 
fa tuns. 

And when that flame finds combuftible earth, 

Thence fatuous fires and meteors take their birth. Denham. 
Fatuity, n.f [ fatuite., French; from fatirus.] Foolifh- 
nefs ; weaknefs of mind ; feme degree of frenzy. 

It had argued a very fhort fight of things, and extreme 
fatuity of mind in me, to bind my own hands at their re- 
queft. King Charles. 

Thefe fymptoms were fo high in fome as to produce a fort 
of fatuity or madnefs. Arbuthnoton Air. 

Fa'twittbd. adj. [fat and wit.] Heavy; dull; ftupid. 

Thou art fo faiwitted with drinking old fack, and unbot- 
toning thee after fupper, and- fleeping upon benches in the 
afternoon, that thou haft forgotten. Sha/cef Henry IV. 

FaTty. adj. [from fat.'] Undtuous; oleaginous; greafy; 
partaking of the nature of fat. 

The like cloud, if oily or fatty, will not difeharge; not 
becaufe it fticketh fafter, but becaufe air preyeth upon water, 
and flame and fire upon oil. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

The gourd 

And tlurfty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, with refentment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diverfe, detefting contact. Phillips. 

The common fymptoms of the muriatick feurvy are, a 
faline tafte in the fpittle, and a lixivial urine, fometimes with 
a fatty fubftance like a thin fkin a-top. Arbuihnot on Aliments . 
<Ta / ucET. n.f {fciujfet, French ; fauces, Latin.] The pipe 
infected into a veffel to give vent to the liquor, and flopped up 
by a peg or fpigot. It is fometimes improperly written 

M et • 

You were out a good wholefome forenoon in hearing a 
caufe between an orange-wife and a fijfet-k Her, and adjourned 
a controverfy of three-pence to a fecond audience. Shakefp. 

If you are fent down to draw drink, and find it will not 
run, blow ftrongly into the faucet , and it will immediately 
pour into your mouth. Swift's Dirett. to the Butler . 

JVuchion. n.f [See Falchion.] A crooked fword. 

But good iEneas order’d on the fhore 
A ftately tomb, whofe top a trumpet bore; 

A foldier’s fauchion, and a feaman’s oar. Dryden's JEn. 
FA'UFEL. n.f [French.] The fruit of a fpecies of the palm- 
tree. See Palm. 

Fa\Tllous. adj. {favilla, Latin. ] Confifting of afhes. 

As to foretelling of ftrangers, from the fungous particles 
about the wicks of the candle, it only fignifieth a moift air 
about them, hindering the avolation of light and the favillous 
particles. Brown's Vidgar Errours , b. v. c. 22. 

Fa'wlcon. [ o ( Falcon. 

Fa'ulconry. S \ Falconry. 

FAULT, n.f [ faut,faute, Fr. faltar , to be deficient, Spanifh, 
The / is fometimes founded, and fometimes mute. In con- 
verfation it is generally fupprelTed.] 

1. Offence; flight crime; fomewhat liable to cenfure or ob¬ 
jection. 

The pr phet chufeth rather to charge them with th t fault 
of making a law unto themfelves, than the crime of tranf- 
greffing a law which God had made. Hooker, b. ni.f 6. 

He finds no fault with their opinion about the true God, 
but only that it was not clear and diftindt enough. Stillingfiect. 
He that but conceives a crime in thought, 

Contracts the danger of an adtual fault: 

Then what muft he expedt that {till proceeds 
To commit fin, and work up thoughts to deeds. Dryden^. 
If you like not my poem, the fault may poflibly be in my 
writing; but more probably ’tis in your morals, which can¬ 
not bear the truth of it. Dryden . 

They wholly mi flake the nature of criticifm, who think 
its bufinefs is principally to find fault. Dryden. 

To be defirous of a good name, and careful to do every 
thing, that we innocently may, to obtain it, is fo far from 
being a fault, even in private perfons, that it is their great and 
indifpenfible duty. Atterburys Sermons. 

Before his facred name flies ev’ry fault. 

And each exalted ftanza teems with thought. Po f e. 

Which of our thrum-cap’d anccftors foun & fault. 

For want of fugar-tongs or fpoons for fait ? King. 

Being void of all friendfhip and enmity, they never com¬ 
plain, nor find fault with the times. . Swift . 

2. Defect; want; abfence. 

I could tell to thee, as to one it pleafes me* for fault of a 
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better, to call my friend, I could be fad, and fad indeed 
t00 . r Shakefpecire s Henry IV. p t \[ t 

There is no ftraw given unto thy fervants, and they fay 
unto us, make brick; and behold, thy fervants are beaten; 
but the fault is in thine own people. Ex. v. 16. 

3. Puzzle ; difficulty : as, the enquirer is at a fault. 

To Fault, v. n. [from the noun.] To be wrong; to fail. - 
Which moved him rather in eclogues than otherwife to 
write, minding to furnifh our tongue in this kind wherein it 
fault eth. Spenfer , 

To Fault, v. a. To charge with a fault; to accufe. 

For that I will not fault thee, 

But for humblenefs exalt thee. Old Song. 

Fa'ulter. n.f [from fault.] An offender; one who com¬ 
mits a fault. 

Then fhe, behold the faulter here in fight ^ 

This hand committed that fuppofed offence. Fairfax, b . ii # 

Fa'ultfinder. n.f. {fault and find.] A cenfurer ; an ob¬ 
jector. 

Faultily, adv. [from faulty ] Not rightly; improperly; 
defectively; erroneoufly. 

FaTltiness. n.f [fro mfaulty] 

1. Badnefs ; vitioufnefs ; evil difpofition. 

When her judgment was to be pradtifed in knowing faulti- 
nefs by his firft tokens, fhe was like a young fawn, who 
coming in the wind of the hunters,' doth not know whether 
it be a thing or no to be efehewed. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Delinquency ; adtual offences. 

The inhabitants will not take it in evil part, that thefaulti- 
nefs of their people heretofore is by us fo far forth laid open. 

Hooker, Preface . 

FaTltless. adj. [from fault.] Without fault; perfect; com¬ 
pletely excellent. 

Where for our fins he faullefs fuffered pain, 

There where he died, and where he liv’d again. Fairfax. 

Who durft thy faultlefs figure thus deface ? Dryden s An. 

Whoever thinks a faultlefs piece to fee. 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e’er fhall be. Pope. 

Fa'ulty. adj. [fautif French, from fault.] 

1. Guilty of a fault; blameable; criminal; not innocent. 

The king doth fpeak as one which is faulty . 2 Sa. xiv. 13, 

Can thus 

Th’ image of God in man, created once 
So goodly and erc£I, though faulty fince ! 

To fuch unfightly fufferings be debas’d ! Milton's Par. Loft. 

2 . Wrong; erroneous. 

The form of polity by them fet down for perpetuity, is 
three ways faulty ; faulty in omitting fome things which in 
Scripture are of that nature, as, namely, the difference that 
ought to be of paftors, when they grow to any great multi¬ 
tude ; faulty in requiring dodtors, deacons, and widows, as 
things of perpetual neceffity by the law of God, which in 
truth are nothing lefs; faulty alfo in urging fome things by 
Scripture mutable, as their lay-elders. Hooker, b. iii. 

3. Defective; bad in any refpedt; not fit for the ufe intended. 

By accident of a faulty helmet that Parker had on, he was 
ftricken into the mouth at the firft courfe, fo that he died pre- 
fently. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To FA'VOUR. v. a. {faveo, Latin.] 

1. To fupport; to regard with kind nefs; to be propitious to; 
to countenance. 

Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 

Whilft heaven did favour his felicities, 

Than Clarion, the eldeft fern and heir 

Of Mufcarol. Spenfer. 

The felf-fame gods that arm’d the queen of Troy, 

May favour Tamora the queen of Goths. Shak. Tit. Andr. 
Men favour wonders. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N p . 495. 
Fortune fo favoured him, that the town at his firft coming 
furrendered unto him. Knotteds Hijlory of the Turks. 

The good ./Eneas am I call’d ; a name, 

While fortune favour'd, not unknown to fame. Dryden. 

Oh happy youth ! and favour'd of the Ikies, 
DifUnguilh’d care of guardian deities. Pope's Odyffey, h. iii* 

2. 1 o aflift with advantages or conveniences. 

No one place about it is weaker than another, to favour M 
enemy in his approaches. Addifon's Whig Examiner . 

3. To refemble in feature. 

The porter owned that the gentleman favoured bis 
m after. " Spectator. 

4 . To conduce to; to contribute. 

Fa'vour. n f {favor, Latin ; favour, French.] 

1. Countenance; kindnefs; kind regard ; propitious afpeci 

It pleas’d your majefty to turn your looks 
Of favour from myfelf, and all our houfe Shakef H. IV. 
The child Samuel was in favour both with the Lord and 
alfo with men. x ii. 26. 

The race is not to the fwift, nor yet favour to men ef 
fcill. y gee!, ix. n- 

His 
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His dreadful navy, and his lovely mincT, -• 

Gave him the fear and favour of mankind. Waller. 

This favour , had it been employed on a more deferving 
fubjeft, had been an effecTof juftice in your nature; but, as 
placed on me, is only charity. Dryden s Aurengzebe, Preface. 

At play, among ftrangers, we are apt to find our hopes and 
wifhes eno-ao-ed on a fudden in favour of one fide more than 

another. . Swl f u 

2. Support; defence ; vindication. 

The pleafures which thefe Scriptures aferibe to religion, are 
of a kind very different from thofe in favour of which they 
are here alleged. Rogers, Sermon 15. 

3. Kindnefs granted. 

All favours and punifhments paffed by him, all offices and 
places of importance were diftributed to his favourites. Sidney . 

O, my royal mafter ! 

The gods, in favour to you, made her cruel. A. Phillips. 

4. Lenity; mildnefs; mitigation of punifhment. 

I could not difeover the lenity and favour of this fentence ; 
but conceived it rather to be rigorous than gentle. Gulliv. Tr a v. 

5. Leave; goodwill; pardon. 

Worthy Macbeth, we ftay upon your leifure. 

_Give me your favour ; my dull brain was wrought 

With things forgot. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Yet e’re we enter into open a£U 
With favour, ’twere no lofs if’t might be inquir’d 
What the condition of thefe arms would be. B.Johnf. Cat. 
They got not the land by their own fword; but thy right 
hand and" thine arm, and the light of thy countenance, be¬ 
caufe thou haft a favour unto them. Pf. xliv. 3. 

Come down, faid Reynard, let us treat of peace : 

A peace, with all my foul, faid Chanticleer; 

But, with your favour, I will treat it here. Dryden . 

6. Objedl of favour ; perfon or thing favoured. 

Ail thefe his wond’rous works, but chiefly man, 

His chief delight and favour ; him, for whom 

All thefe his works fo wond’rous he ordain’d. Mi it. P. L . 

7. Something given by a lady to be worn. 

And every one his lovefuit will advance 
Unto his feveral miftrefs, which they’ll know 
B y favours feveral which they did beftow. Shakef pear e. 

It is received that it helpeth to continue love, if one wear 
the hair of the party beloved; and perhaps a glove, or other 
like favour, may as well do it. Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

A blue ribband tied round the fword-arm, I conceive to be 
the remains of that cuftom of wearing a miftrefs’s favour on 
fuch occafions of old. Spectator, N°. 436. 

8. Anything worn openly as a token. 

Here, Fluellen, wear thou this favour for me, and ftick it 
in thy cap : when Alanfon and myfelf were down together, I 
pluck’d this glove from his helm. Shakefp „ Henry V. 

9. Feature; countenance. 

That is only luitable in laying a foul complexion upon a 
filthy favour, fetting forth both in fluttifhnefs. Sidney. 

Young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath ft aid upon fome favour that it loves. Shakefpearh 
Diffeat thy favour with an ufurped beard. Shakef Othello. 
There’s no goodnefs in thy face: if Antony 
Be free and healthful, why fo tart a favour 
To trumpet fuch good tidings. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra . 
Yet well I remember 

The favours of thefe men: were they not mine? 

Did they not fometime cry, all hail! to me ? Shakef R. II. 
A youth of fine favour and fhape. Bacon's Henry VII. 
^ By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate hardnefs of their 
favour , and by the pulchritude of their fouls, make up what 
is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. South. 

Favourable, adj. {favorable, French; favorabilis , Latin.] 

1. Kind ; propitious ; affe&ionate. 

f amous Plantagenet! moft gracious prince, 

Lend favourable ear to our requefts. Shakef. Richard III. 

2. Palliative; tender ; averfe from cenfure. 

None can have the favourable thought, 

TliaC to obey a tyrant’s will they fought. Dryden's Juvenal. 

3. Conducive to ; contributing to ; propitious. 

People are multiplied in a country by the temper of the 
climate, favourable to generation, to health, and long life. 

4. Accommodate ; convenient. Temple. 

Many good officers were willing to ftay there, as a place 
very favourable for the making levies of men. Clarendon. 
5 - beautiful; well favoured ; well featured. Obfolete. 

Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Which do poflefs the empire of the air, 

Betwixt the centred earth and azure fkies 
Was none more favour able, nor more fair, 

J han Clarion, the eldeft fon and heir 

Of Mufcarol. o. , 

”■/ [from favourable] Kindnefs; £ 
I ouching aftions of common life, there is not any defence 
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more favourably heird than theirs who allege fincfcrelv ior 
themfelves, that they did as neceffity cqnftrained them. H00L 
She goeth about feeking fuch as are worthy of her, ana 
fheweth herfelf favourably unto them in the ways. Wifd. vi* 
The violent will condemn the character of ATfalom, as 
either too favourably or too hardly drawn. Dryden . 

We are naturally inclined to think favourably of thofe we 
j ove< Rogers's Sermons - 

Favoured, participial adj. [frorrt favour .j 

1. Regarded with kindnefs. 

Oft with fome^ favour'd traveller they ftray, 

And fhine before him all the defert way. Pope's Odyffey. 

2. [From favour, the noun.] Featured. Always conjoined 
with well or ill. 

Of her there bred 

A thoufand young ones, which fhe daily fed ; 

Sucking upon her poifonous dugs, each one 

Of fundry fhape, yet all ill-favoured. Fairy Queen, b. 1; 

F a Vo ur e dl y. adv. [from favoured ] Always joined with 
well or ill, in a fair or foul way. 

FaVourer. n.f [from favour.] One who favours; one who 
regards with kindnefs or tendernefs; a wellwifher ; a friend. 

If we fhould upbraid them with irreligious, as they do us 
with fuperftitious favourers, the anfwer which herein they 
Would make us, let them apply unto themfelves. Hooker , h. iv. 

Do I not know you for a favourer 
Of this new feci ? ye are not found. Shak. Henry VIIL 

Being now a favourer to the Briton. Shakef. Cymbeline . 

Conjure their friends they had, labour for more. 

Solicit all reputed favourers. Daniel's Civil War . 

All the favourers of magick Were the moft profeft and bit¬ 
ter enemies to theChriftian religion. Addif. on the Chriftt. ReL 

FaVourite. n.f. {favori, favorite, French ; favorita, Ital.J 

1. A perfon or thing beloved; one regarded with favour; any 
thing in which pleafure is taken ; that which is regarded with 
particular approbation or affedlion. 

Every particular mafter in criticifm has fiis favourite paf- 
fages in an author. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 262. 

So fathers fpeak, perfuafive fpeech and mild ! 

Their fage experience to the fav'rite child. Pope's Odyffey ; 

2 . One chofen as a companion by his fuperiour; a mean wretch 
whofe whole bufinefs is by any means to pleafe. 

All favours and punifhments paffed by him, all offices and 
places of importance were diftributed to his favourites. Sidney . 

I was aTheffalian gentleman, who, by mifchance, having 
killed a favourite of the prince of that country, was purfued 
fo cruelly, that in no place but by favour or corruption they 
would obtain my deftru&ion. Sidney, b. i. 

The great man down, you mark, his fav'rite flies ) 

The poor advanc’d, makes friends of enemies. Shak. Ha?nl. 

Bid her fteal into the plafhed bower. 

Where honeyfuckles, ripen’d by the fun. 

Forbid the fun to enter ; like to favourites , 

Made proud by princes, 'that advance their pride 
Againft that power that bred it. Shakcfpeare . 

Nothing is more vigilant, nothing morejealbus than a f&- 
vfturite, efpecially towards the warning time, and fufpedt of 

fat i et y ; Wotton. 

This man was very capable of being a great favourite to a 
great king. . Clarendon. 

What fav'rites gain, and what the nation owes. 

Fly the forgetful world. Pope. 

FaVourless- adj. [from favour.] 

1 • Unfavoured; not regarded with kindnefs; without pa¬ 
tronage; without countenance. 

2. Unfavouring; unpropitious. 

Of that goddefs I have fought the fight; 

Yet no where can her find; luch happiriefs 

Heaven doth me envy, and fortune favour lefs. Fairy Queen * 

Fa usen. n.f. A fort of large eel. 

He left the waves to wafh ; 

The wave fprung entrails, about which faufens and other fifh 
Did fhole. Chapman s Iliads, b. xxu 

r a usseeraye. n.f A fmall mount of earth, four fathom 
wide, eredled on the level round the foot of the rampart, 
made ufe of to fire upon the enemy, when he is fo far ad¬ 
vanced that you cannot force him back; and alfo to receive 
the ruins which the cannons make in the body of the place. 

Fautor. n.f [Latiri ; fauteur, French.] Favourer; counte¬ 
nance^ fupporter. 

I am neither author or fautor of any fe&: I will have no 
man addidl himfelf to me; but, if I have any thing; right, de- 
fend n as truth’s, not mine. Ben. Johnfon. 

I he new mountain in the Lucrine lake, which is alleged, 
by the fautor s of this opinion, as an inftance in behalf of it, 

vT ™ 1 r th r US ; ■ r IVoodvjard. 

r th -1 f "'S’ U auirix > Latln ; fautrice, Fr. ] A woman 
that favours, or fhows countenance. 

^ B made him pray, and prove * 

Minerva’s aid his fautrefs ftill. Chatman's Iliads. 

He comes from baniihment to the fautrefs of 'liberty, from 
the barbarous to the polite. Garth’s Dedicat. to Ovid. 

b Z Fawn. 

























































































